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Plutarch’s heroes have been dead for nineteen 
hundred years--- But there are enough 
heroes left to make a new collection. 


. s. » 


Conductor of the celebrated “Conning Tower,” will 
fill that empty niche in literature with 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY PLUTARCH 


Plutarch may have had his Greek warriors and _ his 
Roman poets; but there are warriors and poets—and 

oliticians—-alive today who offer an opportunity for 
Prilliant biography. They may not have togas, but 
they are well equipped with histories. Living celeb- 
rities—done by a clever satirist—this series will begin 
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SOWING THE WIND 


O MORE important meeting will be held in Wash- 
ington this year than the gathering of the State 
Commissions on January 26th, to endeavor to rebut the 
arguments of the railroad attorneys on valuation of the 
roads. These attorneys have all argued on the basis of 
cost of reproduction, regardless of the original cost, and 
regardless of the history of the road. They wish to take 
every advantage of increased cost of land, labor and ma- 
terials. The result may well be that the government one 
day will have to pay to the railroads an unearned incre- 
ment greater in amount than the total value of the slaves 
set free by the Civil War. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


WO elements enter into the vice-presidential situa- 

tion this year that are unusual. It is a general custom 
for the Vice-President not to be renominated. With 
the renomination of the President already settled, how- 
ever, it becomes easier for the Vice-President to make a 
fight, on the cry of the old ticket. A new element is the 
presidential primary. Mr. Marshall is already filed in 
Indiana and is therefore definitely a candidate. The 
next primary is Minnesota. There ought to be a fight 
started by a number of filings there. A number of good 
suggestions have been made, which have already been re- 
ported on this page. The most brilliant suggestion of all 
thus far is Senator La Follette. If the Democrats should 
show liberality enough to make such a nomination they 
would prove at one blow that by Democracy they mean 
liberalism, progressiveism. They could put themselves in 
a position to beat anybody, hands down, not excepting 
Mr. Justice Hughes. 


THE SILVER LINING 
HEY were discussing the Philippine policy. “A 
~ stable policy,” said Vice-President Marshall, “would 
manure to their advantage.” 


SINGLE DOCTRINE 


-READER scolds us for what has appeared in this 

department about the fairness or unfairness of cer- 
tain taxes now considered to meet the defense program. 
You must get up early if you wish to catch the Single- 
taxer forgetful of his theme. A pamphlet has just fallen 
under our eye, which contains this: 

Question—What would happen if Christ were a mem- 
ber of President Wilson’s Cabinet? 

Answer—He would insist on observance of the Golden 
Rule. He would, therefore, abolish the army and navy. 
He would demand that values created by all the people 
be taken for public purposes instead of by private in- 
dividuals who have not created them. He would favor 
the Single Tax as the most practical method of accom- 
plishing this result. 
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Old as it is, the story is so apt that it will not 
languish, about the preacher who struggled at a funeral 
to praise the undeserving deceased, and then threw the 
meeting open for any one in the congregation who had 
known the late lamented to say a word in his behalf. 
After a pause one man arose and began: “If no one 
cares to speak about the deceased, I will say a word in 
favor of the Single Tax.” 


PEACE MOVES 


HOSE who are agitating for some interference by 

our government designed to shorten the war, do not 
always take into account the fact that some persons 
high up in the government think the Portsmouth treaty 
the greatest mistake ever made by American diplomacy. 
It was hailed as a check to Japan by an ignorant press, 
whereas it actually saved Japan, and gave to our Japa- 
nese problem its present proportions. What we did was 
to prevent Russia from winning through her greater 
staying power and to give Japan the chance to dominate 
the Orient. Even if a situation arose in which a peace 
move might succeed, through neutral pressure, there is 
no possibility that our government would initiate such 
a move against the wishes of the Allies. There is no 
use in speculating about a remote future, but that 
Portsmouth analogy represents the situation at pres- 
ent. 


MISS ADDAMS IN WASHINGTON 


HE appearance of Jane Addams before committees 

of the House and Senate brought out one entirely 
specific project, in addition to her more general doctrines. 
She proposed that aliens should be under the protection 
of the national government. This would take such ques- 
tions as whether the Japanese should acquire land or at- 
tend school in California out of the control of local feel- 
ing and make the question national. Governor Johnson 
and other strong Hamiltonians have hitherto taken the 
states’ rights view. 


MILK FOR BABIES 


HE effort to have powdered milk shipped to German 

babies aroused much sympathy, but even bejore the 
French government gave its refusal, there was raised 
here a question of fact. Germans here say, and produce 
some evidence, that there is a milk shortage so bad that 
babies are dying of starvation. Meantime the German 
government gives the impression that food is plentiful, 
and returning travelers mostly say they have seen no 
distress. It is generally believed here that if the Allies 
at any time hereafter let charitable shipments of food 
go into Germany and Austria, they will not only demand 
that it be administrated by a neutral commission, but 
they will demand as a preliminary that a neutral com- 
mission be allowed to travel about and see whether the 
civil population actually is starving. 
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MEXICO 


R. LANSING put very lucidly the difference be- 

tween American rights on the sea and American 
rights in the. middle of a mix-up on land. There is just 
as much difference between the ideals involved as there 
is between the two sets of established rights. Because 
the strongest of neutral nations undertakes to keep open 
the international highway of the sea, fire-breathers ask 
us to hunt bandits in a country not yet out of civil war. 
Because we protect what belongs to us and to the world 
we are urged to interfere by arms in the work of sup- 
pressing insurrection in a nation the government of which, 
just recognized by us, requires time to police the moun- 
tains and desires no help from us. We might raise an 
army and chase bandits through the hills of northern 
Mexico for several years, thus satisfying red-blooded 
men, men on horseback, advocates of national honor, and 
all such. But in allowing ourselves to be stampeded by 
old-fashioned red-blood stuff, Civis Americanus, ete., we 
should be abandoning the finest thing in the Wilson ad- 
ministration, its ethical insight, progressiveness, and cour- 
age. If the German Chancellor’s recently expressed 
dream is to come true, of Belgium to Bagdad; if there 
are to be after the war a series of great economic alliances, 
there is all the greater reason for us to pursue the policy 
we have been pursuing, of a drawing together of the 
countries in this hemisphere. If Villa, by murdering a 
few Americans who proceed into the civil war portion of 
another country, can lead us to intervene, and thus get 
us into trouble with the recognized government, the 
splendid progress we have made with South America is 
doomed to be superseded by the old distrust. The ad- 
ministration has this far stood for ideals higher than 
those on which the world has usually acted. It did so 
in such foreign matters as the Panama tolls, the Co- 
lombian payment, the Six-power Chinese loan, the South 
American and Mexican policies, as well as in our 
leading domestic measures. The peace-at-any price 
people are trying, with the best motives, to drive 
us so far as not to make any improvement whatever in 
our defensive machinery, which would mean the defeat of 
the administration in November. They are apostles, not 
statesmen. The fire-breathers mean well also, many of 
them, but they don’t understand anything except the 
old cries, the old nerve stimulants, the familiar dime- 
novel heroisms. The writer of these sentences makes a 
good many speeches in various cities, and not another 
point in any of those speeches receives such uniform 
applause as the defense of the Mexican policy. If it is 
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understood by almost any audience it is approved. A 
few are hopelessly against it,—investors, their friends, 
hardshell tories, and big-stickists——but the vast major- 
ity find it, as soon as it is explained, a principle which 
they welcome to their hearts. To sit back and let the 
noisesmiths have their turn, every time there is a dra- 
matic and unfortunate event, requires courage, heaven 
knows; but courage is the President’s middle name. 
Politically speaking the advantage of his position is that 
he is modern, consistent, and right. He follows a north 
star that stands for justice, progress, largeness of compre- 
hension, both at home and abroad. If the President wili 
stick to his guns (as he will) the country will understand. 
In spite of momentary ill-luck, each case of which gives 
nervous people fits for a week, the President proceeds on 
his course, and (despite shallow jeers at notes) he goes 
ahead, gaining some triumphs, abandoning no duty, and 
steadily strengthening himself in the minds of men who 
reflect; men who, when next summer’s issues are drawn, 
will be the spokesmen of about five million in this country 
who think things over before they decide in what box 
their ballots are to fall. 


RUSSIA'S SPIRIT 


ROFESSOR HARPER'S series, beginning in this is- 

sue, gives us much satisfaction, because it presents, 
with so much knowledge and entire fairness, the facts 
about that one of the great powers that is least under- 
stood. Until the war began Russia to the average Ameri- 
can meant little more than pogroms, snow, Cossacks, and 
Siberia. It was occasionally explained that the United 
States would be as adequately expressed by lynchings, 
mosquitoes, and Indians; but nothing sank in, even with 
Tolstoy, Dostoieffsky, and Turgenief known by the read- 
ing classes, and Russian music and dancing becoming pop- 
ular. One of the results of the war is to awaken the world 
to a more genuine study of Russia, her genius, the spiri- 
tuality and democracy of the nation, instead of merely 
noting the existence of an autocracy that is largely Ger- 
man. 


A RECORD 


R. HEARST has on the list of persons he assiduous- 
ly assaults President Wilson, Mayor Mitchel and 
Thomas Mott Osborne. The President has not consulted 


him or offered him an office. The Mayor has not taken 
orders from him. Mr. Osborne interfered with his de- 
sire to be governor. 


Mr. Osborne he covers with the 
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slimy and venal talk of criminals. Of the others he is 
content to charge merely incompetence and subserviency 
to the interests. He is at present crowning nobody but 
himself, John R. McLean and Colonel Roosevelt. 


LYNCHING 


YT IS an effective way Tuskegee has of putting out the 
lynching statistics, with absolutely no comment. To 

show that lynchings have increased; that only fifteen per 

cent were charged with rape; that several victims were 

women; that several times it developed later that the 

persons lynched were innocent; that more than one fourth 

were in the state of 

Georgia. How much more 

effective these facts are 

than any talk about them 

can be. 


A PROUD MAN 
AND GOOD 
} ony HAY excited bit- 


ter opposition from 
those who knew him but 
distantly. He seemed, 
variously, cold, political- 
ly tactless, a snob, and 
an unmitigated Tory. 
Senators took an unholy 
joy in voting down his 
treaties. The very year before his death they refused to 
pass a resolution to authorize him to accept the Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor—that France wanted to 
confer on our Secretary of State in recognition of his 
seven years’ work in the interest of world peace. He 
possessed the truly proud man’s deeper, essential mod- 
esty. This appears in his letters—in one of which he 
says he never read in history of a man “who has had so 
much and so varied success” as’ he had had, “with so 
little ability and so little power of sustained industry.” 

It was Hay’s fate to serve two Presidents who paid 
with their lives for the greatness of their station —Lin- 
coln and McKinley. It was his fate to lose his son 
Adelbert, and by a death peculiarly tragic. Yet, though 
these things saddened Hay, they could not stale his 
humor or dull his wit. In almost the last entry in his 
diary, written there a fortnight before the end came, is 
a lovely expression of a strong and good man’s refusal 
to give way to his sorrows and to belittle life. “I say to 
myself,” Hay wrote, “that I should not rebel at the 
thought of my life ending at this time.” And then: 


i have lived to be old, something I never expected in 
my youth. I have had many blessings, domestic hap- 
piness being the greatest of all. I have lived my life. 
I have had success beyond all the dreams of my boy- 


hood. By mere length of service I shall oc- 
cupy a modest place in the history of my time. If I 
were to live several years more I should probably 
add nothing to my existing reputation. . Death 
is the common lot, and what is universal ought not to 
be deemed a misfortune, and yet—instead of con- 
fronting it with dignity and philosophy, I cling in- 


HIS ROOF THE OPEN SKY 
Clergyman—“Instead of spending your life 
countryside and sleeping under hedges, why cannot you act like a 

man and go out and fight for your hearth and home?” 
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stinctively to life and the things of life, as eagerly as 
if I had not had my chance at happiness and gained 
nearly all the great prizes. 


It is a fine note, is it not? And we, who knew him, 
declare that it is the true John Hay. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 
ONSIDER the picture on this page, reproduced from 
London Punch. The war has so developed the spirit 
of patriotism and of obligation to serve one’s country, 
that the obligation of the nation, represented by the 
governing class, to its citizens is somewhat lost sight of. 
What debt to his country 
has the man who knows 
only hunger and want or 
long hours of dreary work 
without the compensation 
of a future for himself 
and of hope for his chil- 
dren? Germany by her 
care of her people laid 
the foundations for the 
great outbursts of na- 
tional devotion. The 
Liberal Government of 
Great Britain was laying 
the best foundation for 
war by its program of 
the betterment and __ social 
justice for peace; but it 
had not yet been able to 
go far enough. After the war it is sure to go further. 
Along that line at least much will have been learned 
from Germany. 


Sa 


wandering about 


AS TO EGGS 


HY is it that in some cities white eggs command 

a distinctly higher price than eggs with brown 
shells? Such Cochin breeds as the Brahmas, Orping- 
tons, Langshans and “Dominics” (otherwise Plymouth 
Rocks) lay beautiful brown-shelled eggs—eggs decidedly 
full-bodied and of excellent flavor. We like for breakfast 
two soft-boiled eggs, brown. Yet most of our neighbors 
feel differently; so differently indeed that the grocer- 
man charges more money for his white Leghorn product 
than for his very perfect Brahmas. We do not blame 
him for charging less for the watery outgiving of the 
Hamburg hen: that is the kind of brown egg the house- 
wife who markets by telephone deserves, and, presum- 
ably, gets. To eat one’s boiled, and boiled for only 
two and a half minutes, is a perilous test to put any eggs 
to that were not laid yesterday. What really matters in 
an egg is freshness, the kind of food the egg-layer has 
been eating, and the care taken in gathering the eggs, 
and after. And yet the fact remains that white-shelled 
eggs are, as a rule, laid by the small-bodied, non-sitting 
fowl, that begin to lay early, and keep right on, even on 
Sundays and holidays, till they hit the pot. On the 
other hand, brown-shelled eggs are laid by larger breeds, 
which do not average two eggs in three days, but make 
up for lost time when they do lay. 
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BROADWAY 


BY BRIAN HOOKER 


HE time, Eternity; the scene, A Street 
Hung between hell and heaven. Row on row, 
The lamps burn, and the burning thousands go 
To serve the turn of passion, and repeat 
The Comedy that life leaves incomplete 
And death remembers. Shame and beauty meet 
With laughter, and unreasonable woe 
Lies in the arms of joy; and their dreams throw 
Gold in their eyes, and gloom before their feet. 


May not some player, hearing in his heart 
The murmur of an immortal audience 
From the dark House beyond that golden mist, 
Look over his own lines, to question whence 
An action sprang, and trace from part to part 
The vision of the living Dramatist? 

















E ARE fighting an armed people, and we in 
turn must become an armed people. This 
fact was not realized during the first year of 

the war. We thought we could defeat the enemy merely 

with an army. It is only since July last that we began real- 
ly to prepare and arm ourselves for the task in hand. The 
mobilization of all the forces of the country for victory 
is of comparatively recent date, but is progressing well.” 

This summary of the situation was given me by Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin, the leader of the Russian forces in the 
Russo-Japanese war. He himself is an evidence of the 
real mobilization of Russia, an answer to the demand for 
the mobilization of the whole country made only six 
months ago, for in spite of his years he then asked for 
and received an army corps. I was spending the after- 
noon at an observation point, from which they were 
directing the artillery fire; the General had been spend- 
ing the day in the front trenches and learned of my visit. 
By telephone he invited me to the staff headquarters for 
dinner, and the evening was passed in discussion of the 
war and international politics. 

My recent visit to Russia was of short duration, but 
it was my tenth trip to Russia, and I spent the ten weeks 
looking up the friends I had been making the last ten 
years. I arrived in Petrograd the first week of October. 
The Duma had been set down the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber. The delegation from the public institutions in Mos- 
cow had not received the invitation to present themselves 
to their sovereign, for which they had petitioned. The 
supply of sugar in the capital was low, and long lines of 
people crowded many of the streets, waiting to buy the 
one pound of sugar allowed to each purchaser. The new 
paper money had just been issued—the smaller silver 
coins had disappeared somewhere, and we were given 
postage stamps for the ten, fifteen and twenty kopeck 
denominations. The bits of paper were blown from your 
fingers as you tried to pay your cabman. I was frankly 
discouraged when I looked up my first friends. 

“Clear out of here as quickly as you can,” was their 
immediate advice when they saw my state of mind. 
“Petrograd is full of intrigues and pessimism; the atmos- 
phere here is bad; this is not Russia. Go to Moscow 
and see how they are working and feel the spirit there. 
And if you have come to see what Russia is like in war- 
time, to feel the real Russia, then you certainly must go 
to the front. The real Russia is at the front.” That is 
how I happened to be discussing the situation with Gen- 
eral Kuropatkin, at the headquarters of his army corps, 
not more than four miles from the advanced trenches. 
For all my Russian friends were most insistent that I go 
to the front, and I put myself in their hands and asked 
them to secure the permission. 

While I waited for the pass to be issued—it took five 
weeks to secure it—I followed the advice of my friends 
on the other point and left Petrograd. I went to Moscow, 
to study the work of the All-Russian Zemstvo Union and 
the All-Russian Municipality Union. In Petrograd I 


had already looked in on the War Trade Committee, at 





RUSSIA ORGANIZING FOR VICTORY 


BY SAMUEL N. 


Professor Harper, head of the Russian department at Chicago University, and friend of leading Russians of all 
political groups, is as well equipped as any man in America to report the real situation. 
from Russia and has written for “Harper’s Weekly” a series of articles, of which this is the first 
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He has just returned 





the headquarters from which the representatives of pri- 
vate manufacturing interests in Russia were organizing 
the “mobilization of industry.” These three institutions 
are Russia organizing for victory. They work with and 
through another institution, which is only beginning to 
function—the Central Cooperative Committee—a still 
more recent effort to organize the more democratic forces 
of the country, the peasants and workmen in their co- 
operative societies. 

Of these four institutions the Zemstvo Union is per- 
haps the most important, the best organized, and the one 
that was able to give a certain measure of assistance from 
the very beginning of the war. Its president, Prince 
Lvov, had already shown his skill for organization dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war, when he worked along sim- 
ilar lines. We have here a union of local provincial self- 
government. Over three hundred provincial councils are 
directed by the main committee of the Union. The his- 
tory of the development of the Zemstvo Union is the 
best illustration of the progress of the organization for 
victory. 





A THE very outbreak of war these councils formed 
their union and offered their services to the gov- 
crnment, and from the very beginning the Zemstva were 
allowed to help with some of the problems raised by the 
war. To them was intrusted the care of the family 
where the husband and father was called to the colors. 
The Zemstvo is closer to the village than the official, and 
the peasants are represented in the Zemstvo assemblies 
and boards. It was natural that the Zemstvo assume 
the administration of this difficult problem. It is gener- 
ally agreed that the commissary department of the Rus- 
sian army has proven reasonably efficient. This depart- 
ment saw the possibility, in fact the need of using the 
local government bodies. The food supplies from the 
villages came more regularly as a result of the coopera- 
tion of the Zemstvo. 

After the first months of the war the number of 
wounded overwhelmed the army hospitals. The Zemstva 
had been organizing hospitals in the country districts 
for decades. The Union now organized hospital corps, to 
work in the army itself; equipped sanitary trains to bring 
the wounded from the front; and organized hospitals all 
over the country, to which it distributed the wounded 
soldiers. Similar work was done by other institutions 
and by private individuals. I emphasize the Zemstvo 
work simply to illustrate the gradual extension of the 
activities of this organization. Also one must note that 
the Union had to offer its services, and that these were 
accepted only after some hesitation. The Union ordered 
and secured medical supplies even from America. 

As the recruits flowed westward, to join their regi- 
ments, they had to be fed along the route. The Zemstvo 
Union asked to be allowed to establish feeding points, 
which soon appeared at the very front. The Union helped 
to feed the refugees driven eastward from their homes 
as the army retreated. The sappers engaged in digging 
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trenches did not always come within the regiment com- 
missary ; the Union assumed the responsibility of feeding 
these men. Finally the Zemstvo Union organized sap- 
per corps of its own, and dug trenches for the army. 
And all the time the local Zemstva were trying to mobil- 
ize the household industries of the agricultural districts, 
for various kinds of army equipment. 

In July Russians learned the cause of the Galician 
disaster, and saw the reason for the forced retreat from 
Poland. “We had no ammunition” was the explanation 
cried abroad and through the country. The War-Trade 
Committees were established, to organize the larger in- 
dustrial plants for the manufacture of ammunition. The 
Zemstvo Union joined in the cry of “mobilization of in- 
dustry,” and set about to convert the smaller factories, 
scattered here and there in the agricultural districts, for 
the manufacture of shells. 

Thus through the Zemstvo Union—the Municipality 
Union, the War Trade Committee and the Cooperative 
Committee work along similar and supplementary lines 
—the country has come into actual touch with the army, 
the “front” has been.extended back, so that even Mos- 
cow considers itself practically at the front. 

The work of these public, as opposed to bureaucratic, 
institutions has been carried on under great difficulties. 
In the first place there was a lack of men—all the best 
men had gone to the front, and the Russian has had 
little opportunity for training in public work and ad- 
ministration. Also, though these organizations did not 
use the situation to work for political power, did not 
play politics, the very existence and especially the grad- 
ual extension of these unions had enormous political 
significance, and promised to have still more simply as 
time went on. In these organizations thousands were 
able for the first time to participate in public affairs. 
This was all very clearly seen by certain groups, whose 
policy had been to monopolize the administration of pub- 
lic affairs in Russia. Obstacles were deliberately put in 
the way of this mobilization of the country by several 
departments of the government. But other departments 
supported the efforts of the public, and the workers kept 
on working. They were working for the army, and they 
refused to be discouraged or turned aside. “They may be 
able to interfere with our work, but they cannot spoil it,” 
was the answer I always received to my constant in- 
quiries on this point. 

The army appreciates what these institutions are do- 
ing, and protects them. At one point on the front, hardly 
two miles from the line, I visited a regiment which had 
just come out from the trenches, for a week of rest in the 
reserve. They were situated near a village, in a thick 
wood where they were well concealed and protected. In 
the village I saw a large building, and over the door the 
sign,’ All-Russian Zemstvo Union.” I entered and found 
a well-equipped Russian bath. Soldiers fresh and dirty 
from the trenches were lying contentedly in the steaming 
room. As they emerged from the steam, they received 
fresh linen and a cup of tea with biscuits. I understood 
then why the army had supported and protected the 
Zemstvo Union, against those who had refused to show 
full confidence in their work and patriotism. 

In the country districts the peasants have often been 
slightly hostile to the Zemstvo. Though the Zemstvo 
gives them schools and hospitals, better roads, and seed 
and machinery at lower prices, it means more taxes, and 
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it is controlled by the “masters,” the landed gentry. The 
traditions of serfdom, abolished only fifty years ago, still 
have force, and the Zemstva have not succeeded in 
bridging the gap between the educated, propertied classes 


and the peasantry, though many have striven for years 


to establish a real bond of union here. On this last trip 
I asked one old peasant about the Zemstvo work in war- 
time. “The masters are working for our sons, who are 
fighting at the front,” was his simple answer. 

I went to the small provincial town of 8. I stopped 
with the president of the Zemstvo Board. The Marshall 
of Nobility of the district arrived by the same train. 
The next morning we were awakened at an unusually 
early hour, as I remembered the habits of the household. 
By nine o'clock we were ready to start out. On my 
previous visits to this same district, they always showed 
me the Peasant Industry Store established by the 
Zemstvo, or the bookstore they had equipped to supply 
books and reading matter to the peasants. But on this 
morning I was taken across the river, to a site where a 
large building was under construction and nearly com- 
pleted. The president, full of pride and enthusiasm, ex- 
plained, “This is a converted and enlarged factory. In 
two months we shall be making hand-grenades and small 
shell for the army.” In this same town I saw an enor- 
mous storeroom full of soldiers’ boots. The village cob- 
blers had been mobilized by the Zemstvo, and the boots 
were shipped direct to the active army from this small 
provincial town. 

For three days I watched the work of organization in 
this district, sitting in at the many committee meetings 
held in the Zemstvo building, where landowner, peasant, 
merchant and official discussed and planned together. 
And all the problems under discussion had a direct bear- 
ing on the prosecution of the war. During my visit the 
governor of the province arrived, after giving due warn- 
ing. There was some anxiety as to the object of this un- 
expected honor; no one knew just why he was coming. 
But he had come down simply to get into closer touch 
with the local workers, to talk matters over with them. 
Here was cooperation between bureaucracy and so- 
ciety and mutual confidence on the basis of a common 
task. 


WAS told that the governor upbraided the head of one 

institution for his lack of system and energy, saying, 
“What will the American professor think of your place 
if he looks into your side of the work?” For of course 
much of this organization is very ragged, if one judges 
it according to our western standards. As compared with 
the Russia I have known these last years, it was a new 
Russia, accomplishing wonders in spite of difficulties of 
all kinds. I questioned many officers about the terrible 
retreat from Warsaw. They explained frankly, “We had 
no ammunition. We could not fight with guns and ar- 
tillery, for we had no cartridges and shells. We had 
only spirit.” It was to feel that “spirit” that I went to 
the army. After a week in the army I saw whence the 
workers I had seen in the rear received their enthusiasm 
and their zeal: “We are organizing for victory. We are 
working for the army.” This is the spirit of Russia to- 
day. Russia is not disheartened by the disasters of last 
summer and fall. For the “mobilization of the whole 
country,” the “arming of the people” did not start till 
the beginning of the second year of the war. 


Professor Harper’s next article will describe his visit to the front 


SOME UNUSUAL ASPECTS OF 


ART IN CAPTIVITY TOO MUCH PIG! 


True art knows no bounds. This German offi- The Mohammedan cannot bear the sight of a 
cer’s enthusiasm for painting is not dampened pig. Hence this chap, having had a visitor im 
by the fact that he is a prisoner on French soil his bedroom, exits with enthusiastic disgust 


UNDER FIRE, AND UNABLE TO GET OUT 


When “H. M. S. Louis” ran aground the Turks did not discover her 
plight for several days. Then they began to shell her. Twenty-nine 
shots were fired, one of which is seen striking the water wide of its mark 





HOW SHOULD JEWS BE TREATED?P 


BY NORMAN HAPGOOD 


pose. It has been written in the belief that 

Emerson was right when he called light the best 
policeman. Democracy is only partly a matter of in- 
tellect. It is largely a matter of heart. The response 
to our treatment of the subject has been decidedly en- 
couraging. Our Jewish readers have shown a proper 
race-pride and race-responsibility, and yet little or no 
narrowness. Gentile readers have been almost without 
exception sympathetic and liberal. , There are, of course, 
exceptions. There have been a very few Gentile attacks 
so harsh that publishing them could accomplish no de- 
sirable end. There have been a very few Jews who ob- 
jected to the discussion, as they do not like to have the 
word Jew used, in an analytic sense, though they may 
have separate Jewish newspapers or belong to Jewish 
organizations. They are of the group that think the 
best results will come. from refusing to recognize that 
prejudices, differences, or separate tendencies exist. To 
be fair to that group, we quote from the Jewish Inde- 
pendent, of Cleveland: 

“Norman Hapgood, editor of Harper’s Weekly, has 
taken up the ‘Jewish question.’ 

“We know, or at least we are led to feel, that he be- 
lieves it a ‘problem’ or ‘question’ because the title of his 
article closes with an interrogation mark. 

“We know, or at least we are led to feel, that in Mr. 
Hapgood’s mind there is some distinction between an 
American and a Jew. Hence the question he so gravely 
propounds. 

“We will be fair to Editor Hapgood, fairer than he is 
to us, and take it for granted that he is not intentionally 
insulting two million citizens of these United States. We 
will take it for granted that it is a natural ignorance on 
his part and that he really wants to know. Therefore 
we will answer: 

“To No. 1. The American Jew holds that there is no 
Jewish problem in this country. 

“To No. 2. The American Jew knows that his elation 
to this country is the same as that of any other law-abid- 
ing citizen. 

“The American Jew knows enough to distinguish be- 
tween the honest, manly fraternalism that was the guid- 
ing spirit of the mighty men of 1776 and the sickening 
paternalism, the air of condescending graciousness that 
mark certain of the defenders of the immigrant today.” 

Here is part of a letter from Charles C. Cohen, City 
Editor of The Butte Miner, of Butte, Montana: 

“Many indeed are the gratuitous insults that have 
been directed toward all those of Jewish faith as a whole, 
but usually they come from the crassly ignorant whose 
very illiteracy is the cause of their prejudice. When a 
man of the attainments which one in your position should 
have, deliberately sends a malicious shaft of that sort, 
then the supposition must be that you are merely ex- 
pressing your own deep-seated spleen. What your feel- 
ings in the matter might be are, of course, entirely in- 
consequential, but the regrettable part is that you should 
have the privilege of a medium such as Harper’s Weekly 
for expressing your adverse sentiment. 

“The particular article to which I refer as indicative 
of your narrow-minded prejudice, is captioned, ‘Do 
Americans Dislike Jews?’ 
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Ts series was not started entirely without a pur- 


“Tf this republic is, as we Americans think it is, the 
true ‘melting pot’ of the world wherein all peoples are 
fused into an American citizenry of noble worth, then by 
what authority, logic, or desire do you segregate the 
Jews from the citizens of other religions and ask such 
an outrageous question as that which heads your arti- 
cle? 

“T do not know to what prided degree you establish 
your claim to being an American, and I care less. 

“My father was one of that band of fearless pioneers 
who in the very early ’sixties carved a way into the 
regions of the American northwest, and, despite many 
trying vicissitudes, no less severe and spirit-trying than 
ever a colonial pioneer experienced, helped establish for 
the republic one of its most cherished and valuable 
localities. 


HE American of Jewish faith stands in the halls of 

congress. He is on the judicial bench. He is a pro- 
fessional man. And he tills the field. He is in the marts 
of trade. And he stands beside the glowing furnace. He 
is a banker. And he toils far beneath the surface of the 
earth. He is preacher and he is pugilist. He is writer. 
And he is football player. He wears the blue of the navy 
and the service garb of the army. He fills an American 
soldier’s grave at Arlington: and in the faraway Philip- 
pines. He knows and lives American history. He thrills 
with his Americanism and his understanding of American 
principles. He does not presume to segregate any other 
one from American citizenship and complete participa- 
tion therein because of religious views. He is wearied 
to the core of having himself manhandled by the unin- 
formed and prejudiced ‘analytical vivisectionist.’ He 
despises the fiction of ‘Ghetto life’ which seeks to make a 
type portray an entire religion. He sees no rhyme or 
reason for such articles as you have headed ‘Do Ameri- 
cans Dislike Jews?’ 

“What angers him is that such writers as you who 
under the guise of ‘saying something nice about the 
Jews,’ insult them by your ‘pat-’em-on-the-back’ atti- 
tude, and really create prejudice where none exists.” 

Let us also take one letter that expresses in a more 
touching, sympathetic way, albeit somewhat naively, the 
desire to lose separateness: 

“T think God is not interested in the Zionward move- 
ment. I tell you things and movements can become very 
confused if God does as He did when the Tower of Babel 
was being built. He confounded their language,—i. e., 
He stopped the harmony of the discussions. F think He 
wants the better-class Jews right here in America. 

“In Isaiah 33:17, etc., we are told of a land ‘very far off’ 
from Palestine (where the prophet was). In that ‘far 
off’ land the Lord is to be in majesty. ‘We shall see 
the King in His beauty.’ ‘He will be our Law Giver, etc., 
: . ‘And the inhabitant shall no more say I am 
sick.’ America was to be a New Promised Land. Evi- 
dently God gave Isaiah a vision of ihis land ‘very far’ 
round the earth, knowing the difficulty of the Messiah’s 
being accepted in monarchical countries. Jesus ‘came 
unto His own nation, and His own received Him not.’ 
So then this faraway vision—the alternate—became the 
second hope of a nation for God. 

“Five Jews were with Columbus, and were with the 
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planting of the Cross on the American shore. This is 
God’s Country.” 

A phase of the same idea is thus expressed in an 
article in the Christian Science Monitor: 

“Tt is evident that Mr. Hapgood has been led into 
entertaining vain hopes about the future of American 


Jewry by some of his Zionist friends. The editor of 


Harper’s Weekly is making the reckoning without con- 
sulting the host, for it may be said emphatically that 
no loyal Jew is looking forward to the state of things Mr. 
Hapgood is expecting. What can be more obvious than 
that the Jewish people would much rather give a Spinoza 
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Obviously the writer of that article has not the slight- 
est idea what Zionism means. 

Although it would be unfair to omit the sensitive point 
of view altogether, it would be a mistake to give to it 
much importance. It is a belated echo of a habit the bar- 
renness of which is now appreciated by the leaders of 
the race. Real separateness, combined with a keep- 
still-about-it standpoint, is far less filled with promise 
than the proper race-consciousness represented by the 
Zionist movement. It seems certain that the prejudice 
of the so-called Christian will vanish: the more rapidly 
if the Jews undertake rather to perfect than to forget 











“Working in a sweatshop, in order to carry on his college education.” 


to Holland, a Heine to Germany, produce a Disraell for 
England, a Brandes (Morris Cohen is his real name) for 
Denmark, and a Bergson for France, than to be content 
with what talent it-could raise in the confines of a piece 
of territory which, at most, taking Louis Brandeis as 
our authority, can accommodate only one fifth of the 
Jewish people. Why should it be supposed that the 
Jews would be anxious to give us their millions for thou- 
sands and their hundreds of geniuses for their tens or less? 

“Influential Jews will sacrifice a great deal now for 
the sake of a fundamental idea in their religion, and 
since ordinary reasoning is of no avail here, they will 
resort to political methods that they would not have 
employed otherwise. Sometimes the Jews will even unite 
with the Roman Catholics in order to defeat a bill that is 
a menace to both parties, such as teaching the Scriptures 
in the public schools: Now does Mr. Hapgood mean to 
say that, if the Jews regain a polity of their own in Pal- 
estine, their brethren in foreign countries should be pre- 
pared to cast off their religious life?” 


their race; rather to work out the highest qualities in 
their genius than to have a deprecatory or timid ap- 
proach to intellectual problems connected with race. As 
to the attitude of enlightened Christians, more and more 
of them will come to realize the truth of what George 
Eliot said so well in Daniel Deronda: 

“Toward the Hebrews, we western people, who have 
been reared in Christianity, have a peculiar debt, and 
whether we acknowledge it or not, a peculiar thorough- 
ness of fellowship in religious and moral sentiment. Can 
anything be more disgusting than to hear people called 
‘educated’ making small jokes about eating ham, and 
showing themselves empty of any real knowledge as to 
the relation of their own social and religious life to the 
history of the people they think themselves witty in 
insulting? They hardly know that Christ was a Jew. And 
I find men, educated, supposing that Christ spoke Greek.” 

Joseph Fells says: 

“Tf it were possible to bring forward proof of a claim 
that George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
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Franklin, Abraham Lincoln, and every other possessor 
of a revered name in American history were Jews, and 
members in good standing of orthodox congregations, it 
would not affect anti-Jewish prejudice a particle. Every 
anti-Semite knows that Jesus was a Jew, but he feels 
none the less prejudiced on that account. It has noth- 
ing to do with the case. Prejudice is not a result of 
thought, and so cannot be argued away.” 

George Eliot declares that she does not know whether 
to.call the usual Christian attitule toward the Jews more 
impious or stupid. To the reasons she gives for re- 
specting them and their traditions we Americans can add 
the daily example of industry and intellectual strife. The 
spectacle of boys working in sweatshops in order to carry 
on at the same time a college education, and doing well in 
college under practically all circumstances, is certainly 
one that should arouse the sympathy and friendliness of 
all open-hearted: people. 


HAVE perhaps written enough about discrimination 

in preparatory schools and colleges, of a merely social 
nature. It remains, however, to mention one part of 
education in which the Jew actually suffers deprivation 
of opportunities needed in his work. Being kept out of 
secret societies and social fuss generally may tend to 
increase his efficiency, but wholly different is the kind of 
wrong when technical advantages are shut off. In spite 
of the high standing of the Jews in medical schools the 
percentage of them who receive hospital appointments is 
small. Some hospitals even announce this discrimination 
in advance. Also fraternity ostracism is said to be even 
more emphatic in medical schools, and that is the place 
where it can do the most harm. Nothing is more unde- 
sirable than any kind of cliqueism in medicine. There if 
anywhere there should be no other test than fitness. A 
communication to us from a man of character and im- 
portance bears on the general subject, but is brought in 
here because we feel more strongly on the subject where 
technical facilities are concerned than we do where noth- 
ing but social pleasures are in question. Rev. Dr. Abram 
Simon, the leading rabbi of Washington, and among the 
foremost of America, writes: 

“The articles in Harper’s Weekly concerning prej- 
udice against the Jew are written sympathetically and 
impartially. I am inclined to believe that there is ill- 
will against the Jew in our country and that it is different 
in degree and kind from the prejudice which exists be- 
tween the Catholics and the Protestants. The ill-will 
of both towards the Jew is more social than religious, is 
unorganized, saturated with envy, and born of ignorance 
and misunderstanding. The Jew does not ask for pity. 
He asks for a fair field and no favors. I question if prej- 
udice, aroused at the sight of those who are pushing 
ahead, will ever vanish from the minds of those who are 
left behind. I believe that more education, a healthier 
social intermingling of Jews and non-Jews, a recog- 
nition that the citizenship and character of all men are 
more important than their cheap little religious disagree- 
ments or pretended social superiorities will very likely 
reduce prejudice to a minimum.” 

The belief is prevalent, as, has recently been stated by 
Representative Wilbur M. Chandler of New York, that 
it is difficult for Jews to get into West Point or Annapolis 
or to get on at either place if admitted. This has been 
denied by Secretary Garrison, quoting the Superintendent 
at West Point and a select investigating committee of the 
House of Representatives. 








Taking such a condition, the attitude for intelligent 
Christians is simple to define. Christians have merely to 
cast from themselves a traditional absurdity. But what 
of the Jews? What is the most enlightened view for 
them? 

Certain things are clear. The Jews take the best edu- 
cation wherever they can find it. To obtain it they sac- 
rifice much. They do not, in the main, let the irrelevant. 
social distinctions trouble them. It seriously impresses 
them only when it touches essential opportunity, as in 
securing hospital positions, or positions as teachers. As 
far as the callow social standards of school and college 
are concerned, Jews mainly care as little as do Christians 
whose previous social associations, rather than their per- 
sonal traits, keep them out. They cannot have schools 
and colleges of their own. It would not be possible to 
have them on the highest plane, and it would not be de- 
sirable. Their part is not to choose a separateness which 
is arbitrary and stupid, but only to preserve such race 
feeling as makes for special development. In a true, 
productive, democratic spirit there should be abundant 
room for distinctiveness without exclusiveress, for con- 
centration without narrowness, for difference without hos- 
tility. Is not the working out of such a combination, in 
the relations between nations, as this war has shown us, 
the world’s greatest problem? The same principle ap- 
plies to the Jewish question. 


OME of our readers, on the ground of increasing separ- 
ateness, have objected to the Jewish fraternities, the 
Zeta Beta Tau, and the Sigma Alpha Mu, which are like 
other organizations of the kind; and even to the college 
Jewish organizations which emphasize race idealism. 
These include the Menorah society, which has chapters 
in the majority of universities; the Evriah of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; the Aleph Yod He, of many medical 
schools; even to the Zionist societies of Columbia and 
College of the City of New York. Much the most im- 
portant of all these is the Menorah, with a large member- 
ship and an admirable bimonthly journal, published “for 
the study and advancement of Jewish culture and ideals.” 
The Menorah societies embody an inspiriting spirit. 
The magazine never instigates bigotry, or any narrow dif- 
ferentiation, but it does insist on and proclaim the ideal- 
ism of the race. In this unexampled situation in America, 
where several millions of Jews face the new dangers of 
freedom, they may well rejoice in every activity that 
emphasizes the duty of the present, founded on the glory 
of the past. They may rejoice in the breadth of the 
ethical culture society, but equally in the distinctiveness 
of the Menorah societies. They may rejoice in the coun- 
try of which they are citizens, but rejoice not the less in 
the ancient race of which the present destiny lies with 
them. They may be Zionists and ardent patriots. Virtues 
reinforce one another. It is not the idealistic sides of life 
that conflict. It is the lower attributes that bring in con- 
flicts. An historic epigram declares that every country 
has the Jews it deserves. Equally true is it that the Jews 
in America have a chance to help build the country they 
deserve. Meantime, against some obstacles, a large and 
influential element among them are striking as fine an 
ethical, imaginative note as characterizes any group in 
the world today. Let the race be guided by that group, 
let it follow that race light, and the problems we have 
been discussing will grow less with every passing year; 
the time will come soon when spiritual and race democ- 
racy is understood, as political democracy is now. 
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ACIDS IN SOLUTION 


BY GRANVILLE BARKER 


Y DEAR LETTICE: 
On the whole: No. “Mr. Arthur 
Waal B. S. regrets that he is unable to 
/ | accept Miss Lettice V. D.’s kind 


NVAL invitation to tea.” 

h Y i) It is a case of conscience, 
(\\ =| | a 7] a balancing upon a razor edge 
NVA Wy /| i perhaps, but a matter needing de- 
cision, not one for the tossing of 
a coin. It has taken him a day to decide; he will now 
present you with the whys and wherefores of the decision. 
Detailing them in cold ink will do him good; reviewing 

them may even do you no harm. 

I am not coming because you have not invited my wife. 
There! 

Let us go back a bit. You and I first met, did we not, 
something over fifteen years ago. We were twenty. I 
am now thirty-five, you are probably not so old; my 
wife owns to forty-four. These are foolish facts, the 
foundations of this rather foolish matter. 

I can look back, I think, with detachment upon the 
tennis-playing, music-loving, theatregoing set that you 
and I were part of. Anti-romantics were we not?— 
products, perhaps, of the mood of national self-distrust 
which followed that little dose of fighting in South Africa. 
Our country was going to the dogs, our ambition was to 
help it go gracefully. 

What has become of us all? Three, at least, are dead. 
One (we know his name too well) has come to grief. He 
found out the other day that I was back in England and 
it cost me £5. I fear I am so callous about him that I 
only asked myself was the tale he told worth the money; 
but if he repeats it to you in a begging letter (and he’d 
try to borrow money of a starving tinker) don’t believe 
him; it’s a shocking lie. Jack Pearson has done, it seems, 
sensationally well. I think he is neither more nor less 
of a charlatan than we always thought him. Most of us 
have married, though you'll note that, except for the Bur- 
bidges, we’ve none of us married in the set. Of the 
women I really think only you and Jane Davis survive 
-single, and I’m told that Jane has taken to politics, of 
the patriotic sort. I am the latest bridegroom. I 
thanked you for the sleeve-links, and now, after a decent 
interval, you ask me to tea, at your club. 

You have said no doubt a dozen times by this: 
“There’s Arthur has married for money.” You have said 
it, I hope, with the approving, cynical smile that we all 
learned the trick of and would practise. It’s quite true 
enough a charge for tea-table talk. Did my wife not en- 
joy a most comfortable income (thank you) I certainly 
should not have married her, nor would she, I hope, have 
risked marrying me. Surely, my dear Lettice, you ex- 
pected nothing else of me. 

Viewing life as we did at twenty what other should it 
mean to us at thirty-five? For how wonderfully level- 
headed we were! To be good pals, but not to push even 
friendship to the unselfish extreme that might embarrass 
its recipient; to think well of each other, but never so 
well that it must hurt us to hear wittily unpleasant 
things or that we be tempted to a defense, unless that in 
turn could be made but another facet of an attack; to 


hold to such a just sufficiently bracing standard of man- 
ners, morals, ambitions and ideals that there could be 
no excuse for falling below it and no temptation to soar 
above! And I protest that I have held to this code and 
still think it a good one. Had I grown romantic and 
sentimental I should have grown egotistical and fussy 
too. And I am not. I am a very pleasant companion, 
as you would find if I came to tea. 

But, before we get to the why and wherefore of this 
refusing; to prove, too, my boasted lack of egoism, may 
I break down the old code so far as to say a few things 
to your face such as I should expect your best friend and 
mine to like to hear behind your back while she (or 
would it be he?) just lacked the ill-nature to repeat them 
to you? If you think I am wrong in my etching of you 
it won’t matter; if I’m right, pray forgive me. The flat 
truth is, though, perhaps, that I feel in my bones you’ve 
been saying nasty things about me and my wife and I 
want to pay you out a little if I can. 

Lettice, you were the wittiest of our set. No compli- 
ments; I think you were. For even now phrases of yours 
endure with me and can make me smile at odd and in- 
appropriate moments. Wasn't it you who said of Mrs. 
Lennox that her happiness was a kind of pessimism? 
You told Jack Pearson, our foreordained arriviste, when 
he blithered about his mystical side, that he believed in 
This World to Come. But, as a rule you only struck 
sparks from the appearances of people, seldom from any 
idea of what they might be under their skins. Abstract 
ideas tried you a little, “bored” is the word you would 
have used. It is rude to say so, but as I grew weary of 
the constant sound of my own laughter (one does), so 
the constant glitter of this wit of yours began to weary 
me a little, too. Perhaps by this time it is wearying you. 
When I ask a mutual friend how you are I’m always 
told “As witty as ever.” Now to be as selfish as ever, 
as I am, or as dull as ever, or even as fat as ever, would 
show only a decent consistency. But as pretty as ever, 
or witty as ever! Oh, my dear Lettice, no; that surely 
is the rattling of bones. I am angry with you, you see, 
and petulant. 


OU ought to have married. Probably, by this time, 
you would have regretted it. But that’s the point; 
you ought by this to have done something you could re- 
gret. Haven’t you been as much too constantly clever 
with your life as you used to be with your tongue. You 
used to be, you know. You were always on your guard. 
You gave one no chance to get simply fond of you; one 
had to be so much on guard in return. I found that out, 
when through a few days’ weakness, I considered sitting 
down, so to speak, on the sentimental slide, and sliding 
to your very pretty feet. I did indeed; but remember 
that, in spite of our pretenses, we were very young. It 
was no use. I said about it afterwards that flirting with 
you was like eating apple tart; sweet enough, but one 
went in such fear of the cloves. Why were you never 
content to make a fool of yourself? The woman who 
never will is like the general that makes no mistakes. 
But the greatest, said Napoleon, is he who makes fewest. 
Your husband, I’m sure, would have had nothing to 
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regret. “Damn your impudence,” I hear you say. Or 
have you stopped mildly swearing? For I think you’d 
have managed to marry somebody not quite so clever as 
yourself; indeed, a little foolish. And you’d have been a 
wonderful wife for a fool. A pleasant fool would have 
been so grateful to you. He wouldn’t have minded your 
superiority, he wouldn’t even have mindea your letting 
him know of it occasionally. But, then, you were always 
one for such absolute give and take; you respected your 
own independence too much to be beholden to any one, 
therefore it stood to reason, didn’t it, that no one could 
ever be happy beholden to you? My dear, the world is 
not so mathematically made as that, nor can we be quite 


so sure, I think, of our own value. 

SUPPOSE it was in search of some sort of happiness 
] that you planned the road you are still traveling so 
straight ahead. But happiness lurks round corners. And, 
standing by your side now, looking back and forward, 
too, I must say the road does look to me a devilish long 
one. It looks devilish long, Lettice, and devilish straight, 
and the worst of these long straight roads (for I’ve 
walked them in France) that you never seem 
either to get anywhere nor to know how far you’ve 
traveled. 

I agree, it would be just like old times to restart one 
of our strictly intellectual flirtations over a cup of tea 
and a cigarette. What a way you had with a cigarette! 
And it isn’t that my wife would object; please don’t 
think that. She’d only hope I should enjoy it. Indeed, 
to please her, I should have to pretend to enjoy it. Let- 
tice, I will confess to you that there was always a good 
deal of pretense over the enjoyment of those semi-amor- 
ous tourneys of ours. To feel that I must always be as 
witty as you were and take just such a sporting, self- 
important view of life, or else that I should be shamed. 
—Lettice, frankly, it was a strain. Don’t tell me that 
you felt just the same about me or I shall laugh. And 
now I’ve given up pretending. I grew too lazy and I 
thought after all that if I did find out the truth about my- 
self it couldn’t be so very dreadful. That’s where we 
men have the pull of you; we’re more cynical about our- 
selves than women; we are, you see, the older civilization. 
Do you still cling desperately to the game for very fear 
of the little life that may be left you if you cease to play 
it? Should you run the risk? I daren’t advise. I had 
a shock; I had several. But I faced the mental looking- 
glass and survived them. I remember the fable of the 
emperor’s new clothes— How full of stale metaphors I 
am, you are thinking. My old habit! I remember you 
used to say that I came to tea like a Salome in her seven 
veils, seven moral tropes to be flung off at you, and only 
then was I pleasantly shocking. 


is 


OU wouldn’t like my wife, though, oddly enough, 
she might not dislike you. For she is able, it seems, 
to like apparently uncongenial people for qualities she 
discovers in them which they would loathe to think they 
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possessed. But you wouldn’t like her. She says she is 
dull. She is wrong. But she is clever at dull things. 
She says she is incurably middle-aged. That’s true, and 
she has taught me to aspire to be. She is plump and likes 
being plump; she says one should be fat by fifty. She 
goes to church; she likes going; she says it does her gooc. 
She’s a bit of a snob; she likes ladies and gentiemen. 
There is nothing in that you'll say, for we are all so well- 
born nowadays. But her definition is rather strict; it in- 
cludes the practise of good manners. And she completes 
the circle, for good manners, she says, are the behavior 
of ladies and gentlemen. Sometimes it seems to me I 
know so many people outside that circle and have not 
long strayed in myself. 

She is troubled a little by the difference in our ages. 
For some time she would not marry me lest we should 
appear ridiculous together; [ am stupid enough still to 
look younger than I am. She is sensible, though sensitive 
about it, but, somehow, I don’t like to have to watch her 
sense coming to the rescue. She has illusions about me, 
harmless ones, which luckily are not those I still hold 
about myself. So I can study to preserve her illusions. 
I tell her I will. She laughs at that. 


HE thinks that good behavior and reputation are 

most important things and expects me to think so, or if 
I don’t to act as if I did. Indeed, she demands that as a 
wifely right. In fact she takes life seriously; she even 
takes politics seriously and masters the papers every 
day. She is meticulous about money; she thinks stamps 
should be paid for. She likes servants kept in their 
place. She won’t have Maupassant lying about the 
house! If I must read him, she says, lock him up. She likes 
children, but she likes them to behave. She likes her 
dinner. 

Lettice, long before you have reached this point I see 
that smile I used to know so well curving your mouth. 
You're thinking of something witty to say. Now, listen. 
If I were to come to tea with you, once and several times 
again, you wouldn’t blurt it out to me—oh, no! Better 
if you would, for then I could laugh and tell it to my 
wife; and she can laugh her best at jokes about herself. 
But the unspoken malice would flavor our talk, our 
cigarettes, our tea; it would sweeten the sugar and sour 
the cream. Why is it that you, and your like, can never 
forgive the simple, happy woman? Yes, that thwarted 
wit of yours would thicken and grow into a very con- 
spiracy of thought against her. And if for one single 
second I were weak enough to join it, I should be so 
ashamed. 

Still, if ever you feel old enough come to tea with us. 
For one thing I forgot; she loves her home and it is rather 
a charming place; it has an atmosphere. I forgot this 
because I can never think of it and her apart. But, at 
present, I know you’d be restless here. 

Or have you made younger friends? 

Yours as always, 
ArtTuur B. S. 





ERSTWHILE SUSAN 


HERE is no doubt whatever about 
| the intellectual success of Mrs. 
Fiske’s new play, and there ought 
not to be much doubt even about its pop- 
ular success. It is brilliant, original, and 
true, but its high spirit and broad comedy 
will probably, even for the lowbrow, atone 
for its intelligence. 
The comedy takes place in the old Dutch 
region of Pennsylvania. It shows a miser 
wilful and shrewd, with diverting language 


FOUR ONE’ACT PLAYS 


HE new bill of the Washington Square 

Players makes a good evening's en- 
joyment. Like the two previous bills, it is 
diversified enough to please very unlike 
patrons. 

Of the four new plays at the Bandbox, 
the first is the best written and the best 
acted. It is The Clod, by Lewis Beach. 
Mr. Beach acknowledges indebtedness to 
a short story by Donal Haines, but that 
makes him none the less a playwright. It 


and ideas, bullying his family. He has N= ae f/; is quite as difficult to dramatize a story as 
killed two wives and now has his daughter = 
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es to invent one: vide two recent examples 
for a slave. The rescue comes through a 


superficially absurd new woman, with a 
noble nature and dauntless will, who mar- 
ries the miser to rescue his daughter. 

It is really a remarkable comedy. The 
characters are strongly drawn in broad 
lines. The dialogue is colored with individ- 
uality and wit. The fresh plot is the natural 
development of a moral character engaged 
in a novel enterprise. The cast is what 
Mrs. Fiske’s casts usually are,—a whole, in 
which the individuals cooperate, and in 
which also each individual expresses his 
part instead of his accidental, personal 
peculiarities. Mrs. Fiske herself has a réle 
which gives her a problem altogether con- 
genial to her,—a combination of pictur- 
esque comedy, gay satire, underlying heart, 
and a touch now and then of direct theat- 
rical power. Besides Mrs. Fiske’s own 
work, and the excellent balance of the cast, 
the dreary tinsmith of John Cope and the 
first abused and then enfranchised young 
girl of Madeline Delmar, are well worth 
seeing more than once. Nobody who cares 
for what is most remarkable in American 
acting should miss this exhibition. It is 
art and it is fun. 


TWO REVIVALS 


IKE Peter Pan, The Little Minister is 
really not capable of a revival. It can 
only be re-acted. Miss Maude Adams has 
lost none of her enthusiasm for Lady Babbie. 
The performance she is giving New York is 
as fine as anything she has ever done. 

In the same week that The Little Minis- 
ter returned to Broadway, Mr. Sothern 
revived David Garrick. The elder Sothern 
played both Garrick and Lord Dundreary 
with infallible success. Dundreary is an 
ass; Garrick, the réle, is the worst sort of 
a moving-picture matinée idol. If the last 
thirty years have done nothing else for 
drama, they have at least cut down on ex- 
aggeration. 





















































The Devil’s Garden and Ruggles of Red 
Gap. Nor does Mr. Beach lose prestige be- 
cause his play depends upon two very old 
stage tricks: moonlight and the loaded gun. 
Most one-act plays, like most short stories, 
haven’t time for anything more than a 
good trick. In the first moments of The 
Clod Mary Trask says, “Thad, why do you 
keep that old gun loaded?” That does it. 
For the ensuing twenty minutes the jumpy 
playgoer never takes his eyes off the old 
gun. And finally, of course, it goes off. 
Mary Trask kills two soldiers—not in self- 
defense or patriotism, but because they have 
smashed her teacup. The last line of the 
play is, “Now I'll have to drink out of the 
tin one!”—Tricky, if you like; but worth 
going over on Fifty-seventh street to see. 

The other three plays are not so inter- 
esting. The Roadhouse in Arden brings 
Shakespeare, Bacon and Cleopatra together 
in what the program calls “a whimsicality.” 
Even with this apology the thing is trivial. 
And while it is mildly amusing, it is too 
obvous to be satisfying. The Tenor is a 
Wedekind play, translated by André Tri- 
don. It shows the singer in sharp contrast 
with Mr. Ditrichstein’s Great Lover, and is 
dramatic in the sense of having big mo- 
ments and an opportunity for gesture. The 
last play is The Red Cloak, described in 
the program as “a sort of marionet pan- 
tomime.” It is a sort of bore. 

But The Red Cloak is more of a credit to 
the Washington Square players than any 
of the other plays; it shows their willing- 
ness to attempt new things in drama. Any 
group of good actors could make The Clod 
effective; only the Washington Square 
Players would tackle The Red Cloak. Ob- 
viously such a company—well out of the 
theatrical rut—is a valuable thing for 
American drama. With their enthusiasm, 
their desire for good scenery, and their in- 
creasing ability to act, the Washington 
Square Players become more important 
every day. 
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THE WIDOW OF ST. MORITZ 


A year ago, sixty-year-olders all over the country were dancing 


the tango. Today octogenarians are skating like mad. From the 
one-step to the figure eight—all on account of the ice scene at 
the Hippodrome, in which Miss Schmidt cuts some leading figures 
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STARRING IN HITS ON THE STAGE 
























































Theoretically ineligible to a : Miss Josephine Victor almost 
page of “legitimate artists”: bei > FF made “The Bargain” a go. She is 
Miss Blanche Sweet, a star @ ; | now appearing in “Just a Woman” 
of the Jesse Lasky Company 











Miss Phoebe Foster, on the 
right, carries flowers for 
“The Cinderella Man” 
Photograph of Miss Sweet by Hart- 


sook; of Miss Victor by the McClure 
Studios; other photographs by White 

































































In “David Garrick” Mr. E. H. Sothern has revived an- “I have immortal longings in 
other of his father’s celebrated plays. Miss Alexandra me!” Miss Helen Wesley, of the 
Carlisle has the romantic réle of Ada in the revival Bandbox Theatre, as Cleopatra 
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ON RIEREADING LONGFELLOW 
BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
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FEW nights ago I woke up out of a dream, or 
A rather I should say came shaking and perspiring 
out of the nightmare of surely one of the strang- 
est quarrels ever made in dreams—that land in which, as 
in the land of reality which it mirrors, we fight so many 
absurd battles. As I sat up in bed, still bristling with 
affronts, and preparing for the next onset, I laughed and 
lay down again. What had I been fighting about?. Why 
this continuing agitation against combatants who had 
now slunk away behind the closed doors of sleep, and for 
whom I might lie in wait night after night, as I laid my 
head on the pillow, yet never meet again? I laughed to 
realize that it had all been about—Longfellow. 
Somewhere in desolate wind-swept space, 
In Twilight-Land; in No-Man’s Land— 
I had been holding a lively discussion with shapes un- 
known on the subject of Longfellow’s poetry, and had 
woke up in all that heat because of the obstinate artistic 
bigotry with which my opponents had been contemptu- 
ously maintaining that Longfellow was no poet! To tell 
the truth, my waking self was not a little surprised at my 
ardent championship of a poet whom, I must confess, I 
had not read for many years, and not very often thought 
of, maybe, in the interval. Yet in that first devouring 
bookish hunger of boyhood, when every sort and kind of 
printed page is eagerly pounced on and turned to food, I 
had read Longfellow very thoroughly with the rest— 
even his prose writings—Outre-Mer and Hyperion—and 
enjoyed him hugely. Evidently he was still there among 
the half-forgotten strata of the mind, still vital in my 
subliminal literary consciousness. As J dressed, I asked 
myself how much of him I could remember, and I was 
astonished not merely at the number of general impres- 
sions of his work that remained clear, but at the way in 
which I could say over whole passages which I had cer- 
tainly not repeated for over twenty years. As I struggled 
with a recalcitrant collar, instead of the language usual 
on such occasions, I found myself rolling off, with the 
ease of a phonograph record— 
A youth was there, of quiet ways, 
A student of old books and days, 
To whom all tongues and lands were known, 
And yet a lover of his own; 
With many a social virtue graced, 
And yet a friend of solitude; 
A man of such a genial mood 
The heart of all things he embraced, 
And yet of such fastidious taste, 
He never found the best too good. 
Books were his passion and delight, 
And in his upper room at home 
Stood many a rare and sumptuous tome, 
In vellum bound, with gold bedight, 
Great volumes garmented in white, 
Recalling Florence, Pisa, Rome. 
He loved the twilight that surrounds 
The borderland of old romance; 
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Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lance, 
And banner waves, and trumpet sounds, 
And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 
And mighty warriors sweep along, 
Magnified by the purple mist, 
The dusk of centuries and song. 
These lines from The Tales of a Wayside Inn had been 
great favorites of mine in boyhood, and now as I again 
repeated them, after all these years, I could not, for the 
life of me, see what was the matter with them. My 
waking sense so far confirmed the critical conscience of 
my slumbers. But I determined to put it to a more 
thorough test. I would re-read Longfellow. With this 
resolve, I turned to my shelves, but alas!—with shame 
I confess it—with the exception of a first edition of 
Hiawatha picked up, one day, for a few pence on a stall 
—there was no Longfellow there. As I live in the country, 
I had to restrain my ardor till my next visit to town, 
when, having other business at the library, it occurred 
to me to try how Longfellow was faring with posterity, 
by seeking to borrow a copy of his complete poems. 
There were many copies in the library, I was told, but 
every one of them was “out.” Evidently my poet of 
the dark hours was as popular as ever, as popular as he 
used to be in my boyhood in England, where his popular- 
ity was—and probably still is—far greater than that of 
Tennyson’s. So I bought a copy of the one volume 
authorized complete edition, published by the Houghton 
Mifflin Co., a volume of 655 somewhat closely printed 
pages, and presently fell to. Since then, while I have cer- 
tainly not read the whole of that huge Omnia opera— 
that being unnecessary, as so much immediately “came 
back” to me, as we say—yet I have done much more 
than refresh my memory, have come upon no little that 
was new to me, and feel myself generally well equipped 
to meet my dream-combatant when next I come upon 
him maintaining that Longfellow is “no poet.” 


HE term “no poet” is invariably applied by a cer- 
tain school of critics which the world always has with 

it to any poet who chances to have achieved the unfor- 
givable vulgarity of popularity. Pope, of course, is “no 
poet,” neither is Byron, nor Walter Scott. At Tennyson 
even these cliques of technique and the exotic have long 
shrugged the supercilious shoulder. Even though in his 
obscurity these precious gentry may have admired a cer- 
tain poet, the moment “the common people” hear him 
gladly, they are off to some new shrine of the precious or 
the perverse. We have seen the like in our own day with 
Mr. Kipling. When his Barrack-Room Ballads were 
coming out, week by week, in Henley’s Scot’s Observer, 
he was the idol of the London coteries of modernity, but 
since he has become all the world’s, well! I am afraid 
that he is in a fair way to join the other great “no-poets.” 
There are two points of view in judging a great poet— 
the critic’s point of view, and the people’s point of view. 
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In the case of the greatest poets the opinions combine. 
On poets less than the greatest they occasionally diverge; 
and, when they do, personally speaking, I am inclined to 
give the people the benefit of the critical doubt. “The 
people” are usually spoken of as the humble beneficiaries 
of poetry. It does not seem to occur to the superior critic 
of popular poetry that the people are makers of poetry 
too. Their folksongs—such folksongs, for example, as 
those Roumanian songs collected in The Bard of the 
Dimbovitza—are not merely in themselves poetry, but 
have been the direct inspiration of no few modern mas- 
ters of poetry and drama, who have but developed and 
sophisticated their forms and motifs, as an orchid of the 
hills becomes, in the hands of a subtle floriculturist, an 
orchid of Fifth Avenue. 

Now, Longfellow, though an unusually accomplished 
scholar of the schools, admittedly one of our best poetical 
translators from difficult tongues, learned most of his 
singing art from the songs of the people, the people of 
many lands. Well as he knew his Latin and Italian 
poets, it was rather from such sources as that Old Danish 
Song Book he so charmingly celebrated— 


Yet dost Thou recall 

Days departed, half-forgotten, 

When in dreamy youth I wandered 
By the Baltic, — 

When I paused to hear 

The old ballad of King Christian 
Shouted from suburban taverns 

In the twilight— 


that he drew his most vital inspiration. Scholar though 
he was, his poetry thus came from the hearts of the peo- 
ple, and so, as was but natural, the people took him back 
again to their hearts. As a maker of ballads, and dra- 
matic teller-of-tales in verse, he is among the first in 
English, and it is one long familiarity with them,—that 
merciless quotation and recitation which has almost 
ground the life out of, and turned to derision, even the 
enduring bronze of more classic things,—that allows us to 
forget, or depreciate, the genuine force and appeal, and 
even brilliancy, of such work as The Skeleton in Armor, 
The Wreck of the Hesperus, Paul Revere’s Ride, King 
Robert of Sicily and a score of similar successes, which, 
think of them “artistically” what we may, we cannot 
forget. As for Evangeline, no academic thunders against 
“the English hexameter” are going to rob me of my in- 
nocent pleasure in it, nor would I exchange Hiawatha for 
all the productions of the much limited new school of epic 
and narrative poems. Whatever else Longfellow may 
lack, his narratives possess the quality of interesting us, 
and his ballads spontaneously sing. 

Turning to his well-known didactic poems, a re-reading 
of A Psalm of Life persuades me that, whatever “artis- 
tic” flaws you care to pick in it, it is worthy of its high, 
and, therefore, hackneyed, place as a noble exhortation— 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul— 
are lines worthy of any great poet. As for The Village 
Blacksmith, I have been wondering, as I read it again, 
what there is in it to laugh at. Yet, of course, we have 
all laughed at it in our time. Excelsior I am afraid I 
must give up to that critic of my midnight dreams. Yet 
had not Wordsworth his Peter Bell? and even Keats is 
far from being free from impossible things. Besides, is 
it to be counted. for nothing what an inspiration Excel- 
sior has been to mvriads of simple hearts? 

Remember, as I said, that the complete Longfellow 
runs to 655 pages. Shall he, of all poets, be denied the 


Homeric nod in all that remarkably even productiveness? 
Surely it is easy to forgive him Excelsior, when someone 
quotes— 
I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea, 
lines which recent singers of shipping have scarcely 
beaten. Or, again, as a set-off to Excelsior, take this 
sonnet of The Old Bridge of Florence— 


Taddeo Gaddi built me. I am old, 
Five centuries old. I plant my foot of stone 
Upon the Arno as St. Michael’s own 

Was planted on the dragon. Fold by fold 

Beneath me as it struggles, I behold 
Its glistening scales. Twice hath it overthrown 
My kindred and companions. Me alone 

It moveth not, but is by me controlled. 

I can remember when the Medici 

Were driven from Florence; longer still ago 
The final wars of Ghibelline and Guelf. 

Florence adorns me with her jewelry; 

And when I think that Michael Angelo 
Hath leaned on me, I glory in myself. 


and once more, this— 


Where are the Poets, unto whom belong 
The Olympian heights; whose singing shafts were sent 
Straight to the mark, and not from bows half bent 
But with the utmost tension of the thong? 
Where are the stately argosies of song, 
Whose rushing keels made music as they went 
Sailing in search of some new continent, 

With all sail set, and steady winds and strong? 

Perhaps there lives some dreamy boy, untaught 

In schools, some graduate of the field or street, 

Who shall become a master of the art, 
An Admiral sailing the high seas of thought, 
Fearless and first and steering with his fleet 
For lands not yet laid down in any chart. 

Mr. W. D. Howells, in some charming memories of 
Longfellow, tells how Bjornstjerne Bjornson, as he was 
about to leave America, after having spent a winter in 
Cambridge, wrote to him, “Give my love to the White 
Mr. Longfellow”—“The White Christ” being an antique 
Norse way of speaking of the strange new God brought 
amongst them by Christian missionaries. “The White 
Mr. Longfellow!” It is a suggestive phrase, broadly 
characteristic both of Longfellow and of his achievement. 
Some critics, doubtless, would say that, had he been a 
little less “white,” he might have been a greater poet; and 
there is, doubtless, a certain amount of truth in that 
theory of artistic creation which maintains that really 
vital art seldom comes out of white, well-ordered living. 
Even Milton, as we know, did not praise “a fugitive and 
cloistered virtue” that daintily withdraws itself from the 
coarse compacts and fiery tests of evil; and Tennyson— 
who, as we know, used to be called “Miss Alfred” at 
Cambridge—has sung of the passionate heart of the 
poet being whirled into folly and vice, as thoueh some 
such process of poetry was inevitable, if not necessary. 
And the value placed by the Scripture on the Prodigal 
Son and the Lost Sheep that was found—beyond that of 
the ninety and nine that strayed not—point to a certain 
superior authority even in the kingdom of heaven resid- 
ing in the soul, that, as we say, has gone through the 
mill. But, of course, the theory, as applied artistically 
for some time, has been carried to absurd extremes; so 
that one might almost come to the conclusion from some 
wild writing that it was only necessary to possess the 
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weaknesses of great men to graduate in greatness our- 
selves. 

As for Longfellow, white and well-ordered, crowned 
with the honors of respectability, as was his life, it must 
not be forgotten that he was a scholar of very wide read- 
ing, of much curiosity concerning the hearts and histories 
of men and women. If sinning be necessary to the crea- 
tion of poetry, such scholars may be said, in no little 
degree, to do their sinning vicariously, by their knowledge 
through books of much sin and many sinners. Thus they 
may well come to know more about sin than the sinners 
themselves—while keeping their own feet free from the 
mire. Such men are many priests. Such men are some 
poets, and such a poet was Longfellow; and, in his 
‘ase We may rejoice to think in Charles Wesley’s phrase, 
the devil has not all the good tunes. 

At all events, is it not possible to appreciate a poet for 
what he is, rather than to depreciate him for what he is 
not? The best critic is he who can appreciate the great- 
est variety of artistic excellence. 


MR. FORD'S 


RICE maintenance 1s a topic of so much interest to 

manufacturers, retailers, and consumers that public 

understanding of it is very advantageous, especially 
now that the subject is before Congress and before the 
Federal Trade Commission. Charles 8. Macomber, of 
Ida Grove, Iowa, writes to us as follows: . 


I was reading your article on Why Price Maintenance 
is Right this evening, and was interested in the sub- 
ject for several reasons. I have an appeal now pending 
in the Supreme Court of this state, where I raise 
the question you are discussing, but on a Hudson 
automobile contract. It attempts to limit to the 
retail dealer the price at which he must sell, and I 
take the position, and am right without a question, that 
such a contract is a criminal one because it does at- 
tempt to fix the price, which is contrary to the express 
language of our lowa code. So when I read what you 
say relative to Mr. Ford I was surprised, for your state- 
ments are just the opposite of the facts as I under- 
stand them. I would suggest that you investigate, for 
I am assured by the gentleman who has been the Ford 
agent here, and who has sold all the Fords around 
here, that your statements are not true. He says Ford 
dees not sell direct. 


We are more than pleased to enlighten Mr. Macomber, 
or anyone else who has gone as far astray on what Mr. 
Ford has actually been doing to protect his prices for 
two years and a quarter. Let him read the testimony of 
Mr. Ford’s lawyer, Alfred Lucking, before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on February 27, 1914. Here is 
some of it: 


Mr. Lucxinc: Every man who handles our car is 
our agent. The title is reserved in the Ford Company 
until the car is sold to the consumer, and the bills of 
sale come direct from the company; they do not come 
from the dealer or agent at all. 

Mr. Montacve: You would not permit this man you 
call your agent to sell at less than the price you fixed? 
Mr. Lucxine: No, sir. 

Mr. Montacvue: If he were a wholesale buyer you 
would sell to him at the same price that you sell to 
your agent? 

Mr, Lucxina: Precisely. 


Because we have heard the music ‘of Dolores, counted 
the lilies in the hand of The Blessed Damosel, fed on the 
honey-dew of Coleridge and Keats, have we lost ears and 
eyes and appetite for simple music, more human pictures, 
homelier and perhaps more wholesome fare? The truth 
is that we have been fiddling so long on the sensual— 
or, if you prefer, the “esthetic”—sting in poetry that we 
are apt to forget that the lyre has other strings. 

Much as I love those great artists of glamour and 
passion just referred to, I confess that there are times 
when I feel like simple old Izaak Walton as, seated by 
the stream, under a hawthorn hedge, waiting the passing 
of the shower—“now while a shower is pleasant in the 
falling’—he begged his friend for a song, adding that he 
would prefer some simple old song to “those strong lines 
lately in fashion.” Really I think that were I to find 
myself today under similar pleasant conditions, I would 
say to my friend: “No! not Baudelaire today, or Swin- 
burne, or Dowson! Suppose, for once, we have The 
Village Blacksmith!” 


AGENTS 


Mr. Montacve: You would designate him your agent ? 
Mr. Lucxrnc: Not only that, but a limited agent. 
He puts our sign over his doors and he cannot sign 
bills of sales or anything of that kind. The title 
goes from our company direct to the user of the 
machine. 


And if Mr. Macomber wishes to know how the Ford 
Company look at the business right and wrong of the 
price maintainance he can find out from the same docu- 
ment. Mr. Lucking says: 


If a man has labored and produced an article, it is 
self-evident under our social system and under our 
constitution that he has the inalienable right to fix 
the price at which he will part with it. He also has 
the inalienable right to build up a business in the 
making and selling of these articles. 

This absolute right to keep the article or to fix his 
sale price and to sell it in his own way and part with 
the title at his own pleasure is secured in our constitu- 
tions and is not denied, but the right to agree with 
the vendee, the dealer, as to the retail price is denied 
by some. 

But the manufacturer, if strong enough «nd big 
enough, may accomplish the very same thing by sell- 
ing only to the consumer and not to or through deal- 
ers. If he retains the title until a sale to the consumer 
and sells only through agents there is no way to pre- 
vent his fixing one uniform price to all persons. 
That, gentlemen, is exactly what the Ford Company 
has been doing since the Ist day of last October 
(1918). 


So, Mr. Macomber, it is apparently not we who need 
to investigate the facts, but you might do so before you 


spring them on the Supreme Court of Iowa. You ap- 
parently misunderstood the “gentleman who has sold all 
the Fords” in your region. The question is not of im- 
portance to automobile manufacturers alone, but to 
everybody who wishes to be free from interference in 
building up the standards of his individual business. 
Under the law, as the Supreme Court of the United 
States has interpreted it, the small mauufacturer has no 
protection from cutthroat competition against him by 
his own goods in the hands of retailers, but if he is rich 
enough he can protect himself as‘Mr. Ford has done. 
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“Tt will be a walkover!” 





PEACE AT ANY PRICE 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN 


HAT shall we say of “Peace at any price,” 

the motto put on our lips by those who dream 

that “war is inevitable’? “Peace at any 
price,” well, not exactly that. We want to see the price 
lists first. The wars of the last fifty years have cost 
too much—too much in moncy, too much in life, too 
much in loss of national honor, too much in the perversion 
of national ideals. When was honor safe in the hands of 
those who urge war to preserve it? War among civilized 
tribes is no more a matter of honor than homicide among 
gentlemen. The code of war and the code of the duel 
are made of one piece. 

Whatever its purpose, the price of war is too high. 
War-wasted gold means its equivalent in human suffer- 
ing at home at well as on the battlefield. In the Boer 
War it cost $40,000 each to kill men, just the sum 
granted a dozen times or so as the Nobel Prize for dis- 
tinguished service to humanity. 

It is cheaper to save men than to kill them, more 
humane, more honorable. The money goes further and 
the results last. When you talk of war, let us count the 
cost. Give us the price lists first. Let us see what other 
ways there are of settlement. What is the cost of the 
Hague Tribunal as contrasted with even a few hours of 
war? Why not trust our cause to professional experts in 
equity rather than to professional killers of men? Why 
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not speak softly and carry clean hands, as well as a big 
stick? Clean hands make the big stick ridiculous. To 
men who ask and who grant the square deal, war is sim- 
ply preposterous. 

“Peace at any price.” Your armed peace is not worth 
the price it costs. It is not peace at all. It is based on 
war. Its methods are all of war. Five billions of dol- 
lars a year is too much for the sham peace gained through 
universal conscription and compulsory dreadnoughts. 
Too many soldiers, too many ships, too many mouths to 
feed, too many people making their living out of hatred, 
too much subjection of the civil rights of men to the 
saber and the pistol. The greatest financial burden of 
the world is the cost of impersonal hate. Your way to 
peace costs too much. It never gets there, and we know 
a better one. Canada and the United States have found 
it out. It is covered by no patent. It is open to the 
world. If you want peace prepare for it. Make the 
world your customers and your friends. 

The formula is simple. Mind your own business, and 
the honorable business of a nation is mainly justice, edu- 
cation, sanitation and conservation. Keep a civil tongue 
in your foreign office and keep your soldiers away from 
the border. The best fortification of the border is a con- 
tented people, a lesson Europe has been very slow to 
learn. 
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PREPAREDNESS IN POLO 


BY HERBERT REED 


HEN the English cavalrymen, the great 

\ \ } war over, come home to Hurlingham and to 

Ranelagh to build up again their polo re- 
sources in men and mounts against the challenge that is 
sure to be issued by the United States after a decent in- 
terval of peace, they may find that they must prepare to 
face a quartet of challengers for the International Cup 
recruited entirely from the mounted forces of the United 
States Army. Such at least, is the dream of the men 
who, at West Point, are engaged in a campaign of 
preparedness, with an eye to five, seven, or ten years 
hence, that is the last word in the scientific practise and 
study of the galloping game. 

The soldiers are at present laboring under many dif- 
ficulties, but they have the great advantage, an ad- 
vantage impossible of realization by civilians, of a dis- 
ciplined enthusiasm not to be found at Meadow Brook, 
Piping Rock, Myopia, Burlingame, or San Mateo. They 
have the advantage of a riding hall said to be the largest 
in the world, with the possible exception of one in Russia, 
wherein indoor polo may be played in the winter of dis- 
content on what are very close to outdoor lines. They 
have the further advantage of the services of officers who 
are superbly equipped for the training of their cwn 
mounts. One of these men, Lieut. A. H. Wilson, of the 
Third Cavalry, and one of the star players in the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition tournament, has been called by 
certain of the famous Meadow Brook players, “the great- 
est polo trainer in America.” He has already done 
remarkable work at the United States Military Academy, 
a work that was aided and abetted, and is now being con- 
tinued by Captain Julian R. Lindsey, senior instructor 
of cavalry tactics, a horseman and polo player well 
known alike to soldiers and civilians. 

Certain of the cadets who played the game last year, 
after the most careful instruction, first as horsemen, then 
as polo players, under the exacting inspection and tute- 
lage of Captain Lindsey, are bound to make names for 
themselves in short order on other fields, and under the 
system it seems probable that the academy will turn out 
on the average from six to ten first-class players every 
year. With five years of preparation this would result 
in the scattering over various fields of from thirty to 
fifty first-class army polo players, whose grounding in 
the game is so thorough that they can hardly help im- 
proving steadily, given anything like decent mounts to 
work with. 


N IDEA of just how thorough this West Point prep- 
aration is may be gathered from the fact that 
whereas the civilian takes up mallet and mount simul- 
taneously, the cadet must spend from two to three years 
learning to ride, and in the “pen,” where, seated upon the 
wooden horse, he swings his mallet and makes his strokes 
“by the numbers,” just as the rookie learns to handle his 
rifle. By the time the men are ready for the indoor game, 
are ready to throw a leg across a mount of quality, the 
squad is made up of a very small number. There iin 
this squad no room for any but perfect horsemen, of men 
who handle their mallets in perfect form, as determined 
by exhaustive practical examination in the pen. No 
civilian would have the patience to go through this 
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régime, and as a result it is impossible for any civilian 
to gain so thorough, so exhaustive a training. 

The West Pointers have gone into the Indoor Polo 
League this year, and teams will-go to West Point to 
play the Cadets, while the officers will be seen in New 
York and elsewhere representing the academy. Yet the 
foundations of the game will be learned right in the rid- 
ing hall on the banks of the Hudson and later in the open 
field down by the railroad track. The games to be played 
in the open in the spring and early summer will have 
their passing interest, and the measure of the work of the 
senior class will of course be the result of the annual 
game against the team from Squadron A, but after all 
the main chance lies in the future. 


RMY men realize that to gain the proper recognition 
civilian teams of the first class must be beaten 
right here at home. This is their program. Captain 
Lindsey and his aids at West Point feel confident that 
they can turn out the men, and hope in time to turn out 
mounts that will compare favorably with the great 
strings held under private ownership. There are already 
two or three ponies (they are really small horses, being 
well over the old 14.2 limit) in the West Point stables 
that could hold their own with some of the International- 
ists—the nucleus of the fine string-to-be of five or six 
years hence. The soldiers have been fortunate now and 
then in picking up mounts that proved easy to train and 
came along very fast. One of these is Bessie, a plucky 
bay mare with an unusual history. Bessie was originally 
& cow pony on a ranch near Fort Riley. She was picked 
up by Lieutenant Erwin, the former army football star, 
and ridden eight miles in to the field from his brother’s 
ranch. Before going into the game the only training she 
had was the eight mile journey, in the course of which 
Lieutenant Erwin swung a club over and around her 
head, making all the strokes known to polo, and thus ac- 
customing her to the use of the mallet. The little animal 
played a great game on the first trial, and is now the 
darling mount of Lieutenant Garrison at West Point. 
The indoor work, which West Point has gone into more 
deeply than any other institution in the world, is of 
course somewhat different from the play afield, but it has 
proved to be of the greatest value. With the big, heavy 
ball and the rough going, the three-man-a-side game, 
Cadets vs. Cadets, and Officers vs. Cadets, is a much 
more closely packed affair than the outdoor game. The 
back plays up much closer, since with short strokes pre- 
vailing, he can take more chances, but the riding off, 
and the attention of individual to individual rather than 
to the ball, is quite the same as in the outdoor scrimmage. 
Plans for the future include a polo camp, possibly at 
Narragansett, a measure that has been talked over sev- 
eral times, and has found favor with the Polo Associa- 
tion. The process of building is slow, but thorough be- 
yond anything ever before attempted. Next week I 
shall go into the technique of the West Point preparation, 
taking up the Polo Manual as compiled by Captain 
Lindsey, and a study of the charts of actual game sit- 
uations, with the aid of which he is planning to teach 
his pupils to think at the gallop and at least two plays 
ahead. 








ALTER LIPP- 

MANN’S new book, 
The Stakes of Diplomacy, has 
all the intellectual stimulation 
of his Preface to Politics. 
“The stakes of diplomacy”— 
the prizes that nations gamble © 
for—are “railroad  conces- 
sions, mines, banking and 
trade” in the undeveloped 
parts of the world. Mr. Lipp- 
mann points out that trade, 
instead of decorously follow- 
ing the flag, drags the flag 
-along afterwards, to protect 
the citizen traders against na- 
tives whom they have exploit- 
ed, or against the cutthroat 
competition of traders from 
other nations. Thus _ back- 
ward nations—Morocco, Per- 
sia, and Mexico, for example—become the subject of 
international quarrels, and are always at the bottom of 
great wars. “The proposal advocated in this book,” says 
Mr. Lippmann, “is that international control should be 
turned into a local international government, with power 
to legislate and to hold administrative officials account- 
able.” The Stakes of Diplomacy puts an uninterested 
person in touch with things he ought to think about. 


HAT is the matter with American literature? In 

comparison with European literature of the past 
one hundred years the home gods strangely fade. Many 
have offered explanations, but few have been so happy or 
so convincing in their explanations as is Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks, in America’s Coming of Age. He tells us that 
the trouble with American letters is the high aloofness of 
American ideals—the austere insistence of these ideals 
on an impossible personal code of morality, together with 
an inability to come down to earth. From Jonathan 
Edwards to Gerald Stanley Lee the majority of American 
writers have pitched in this key—the key which Mr. 
Brooks calls, rather dogmatically, that of the “highbrow.” 
And the highbrows have failed to sound the note of 
America—they have failed to revivify a people—they 
have been harping among the placid clouds, while the 
acquisitive “lowbrow,” with his nose close to the grind- 
stone, has been the real American philosopher—chanting 
the song of dollars. The highbrow and the lowbrow have 
not reacted upon one another as they should have. They 
are like two ends rushing down a field, each intent upon a 
different football. They have never crashed together in 
a common purpose. Never? Whitman was not afraid of 
facts. Whitman did not take his mud and blood and 
tears vicariously. Whitman, says Mr. Brooks, is the 
prophet of the new literature of America, a literature 
which is to combine idealism 








with them.” Mr. Brooks 
jos the hopeful ranks of 
those young men who, like 
Walter Lippmann, have be- 
gun really to think about 
America. 


AXIM GORKY’S new- 

est book, My Child- 
hood, tells the story of the 
novelist’s life, from his in- 
fancy until his seventeenth 
year, when his grandfather 
flung him out to shift for him- 
self. It is written with com- 
plete detachment. ‘As I re- 
member the oppressive hor- 
rors of our wild Russian life, 
I ask myself whether it is 
worth while to speak of them 
And then with restored con- 
fidence I answer myself—It is worth while, because it is 
actual, vile fact, which has not died out even in these 
days—fact which must be traced to its origin and pulled 
up by the root from the memories, the souls of the people, 
and from our narrow, sordid lives.’ ” 

The intimate presentation of Russian life and charac- 
ter is both inspiring and revolting. Gorky himself says, 
—‘There is another reason impelling me to de- 
scribe these horrors. Although they oppress us and crush 
many beautiful souls to death, yet the Russian is still 
so healthy and young in heart that he can and does rise 
above them. For in this amazing life of ours not only 
does the animal side of our nature flourish and grow fat, 
but with this animalism there has grown up, triumphant 
in spite of it, bright, healthful and creative—a type of 
humanity which inspires us to look forward to our re- 
generation, to the time when we shall all live peacefully 
and humanely.” 





NGLISH versions of Euripides’ Iphigenia there have 
been without number. Versions in heroic couplets, 
versions in blank verse, versions in rhymed and un- 
rhymed hexameters, and all of them—even the fine one 
by Gilbert Murray—more or less unintelligible, chaotic. 
Thus it happened that “Isadora Duncan said one day, 
‘If only there were a single English version of Iphigenia, 
as human as the Greek, no rhymes, no inversions, no loss 
of meaning in the sound!’ And when I wrote her this, 
she liked and used it. Therefore’—Mr. Bynner modestly 
concludes—‘“the blame or praise be partly hers.” 
Miss Duncan’s desiderated qualities appear in this new 
version. It is at once actable, natural, and beautiful. 


N THE PILLAR OF FIRE, Mr. Seymour Deming ac- 
cuses the American college of a shameful evasion of 
the real issues of American 





with realism, the star with 
the slum, and mold the whole 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


life. Itself the guardian of 
the stored radicalism of the 





into a dynamic social phi- 


THE STAKES OF DIPLOMACY By Walter Lippmann 
losophy that shall touch the ~ Henry Holt & Co, New York $1.50 


AMERICA'S COMING OF AGE By Van Wyck Brooks jealously bars its gates to the 


imagination of the crowd; 
that shall make America B. W. Huebsch, New York 
articulate. Some day we will MY CHILDHOOD 

have our interpreters who, “if 


cause thev have been pr 


The Century Cofipany, New York 
they leave the earth it is be- EURIPIDES’ IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 


ages—the radicalism of 
Christ, Galileo, Darwin—it 


veriest hint of modern radical- 

%. By Maxim Gorky ism. Mr. Deming occasion- 
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his book has an intellectual 
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Remember 


i hat the MOTOR DEPART- 

‘"NT of Harper’s Weekly is 
conducted for you. Whenever 
j you want definite information 
© 1cerning motor cars, write to 
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1e Quaker Oats Company 
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THE VOGUE OF THE SMALL CAR 


BY JOHN CHAPMAN HILDER 


HEN the war compelled au- 
WV tomobile makers in England 
and France to devote their plants 
to turning out trucks and ambu- 
lances, it nipped in the bud an 
interesting phase of motor car build- 
ing. It stopped almost entirely the 
manufacture of small cars for 
pleasure purposes. 
Already well supplied with large 
and medium sized cars, 


pearance and reliable in operation. 
When these difficult ends had been 
achieved, people bought still more 
cycle-cars and voiturettes. They 
found them an acceptable compro- 
mise between high priced cars and 
pony traps. 

It was not long before certain 
astute minds not far from Detroit: 
recognized the possibilities that ex- 





France and England 
were enjoying the dé- 
but of a smaller cous- 
in. In France it was 
called the voiturette; 
in England, the cycle- 
car. 

For a while these 
voiturettes and cycle- 
cars were rather weird 
apparitions, consisting 
chiefly of motor-cycle 














engines of one or two 
cylinders—air cooled— 
mounted on gossamer 
frames and providing seats for one 
or two passengers. They were 
driven through chains, belts and 
friction plates. And they were ca- 
pable of speeds ranging from two 
to fifty—so it was claimed—miles 
an hour. 
The public began by laughing a 

them—and ended by buying ~ati 
People bought them because they 





The Allen—an attractive small touring car very 


suitable for women 


found them economical 
and amusing. And be- 
cause they bought 
them, the makers were 
encouraged morally as 
well as financially, 
with the result that 
they spent time and 
thought on cycle-cars 
and voiturettes, and 
succeeded in making 
them not only present- 
able, but smart in ap- 
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The Saxon 4 roadster with all-year top. A sturdy 


little car at a low price 

isted for the eycle-car in America. 
In fact, not so long ago, there were 
no fewer than twenty-odd makers of 
cycle-cars in this country. For some 
reason, however, their vogue here 
does not seem to have fulfilled its 
early promise. 

But at any rate, the English cycle- 
car furore is reflected here in the in- 
creased demand for small cars. The 
growing number of wo- 
men who own and 
drive cars is a large 
factor in this increased 
demand. There is a 
fortune waiting for the 
manufacturer who will 
specialize on an at- 
tempt to produce a 
gem among small cars. 
It will sell readily no 
matter what may be 
charged for it. 
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MERE EFFICIENCY 


BY MINER CHIPMAN 


CIENTIFIC management had 
much of its gold plate rubbed 
off in Prof. Robert F. Hoxie’s 

report to the United States Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations. The 


exponents of scientific management 

are peeved, and the cohorts of or- : 

ganized labor are elated over the 

findings of this investigation. Those ° e 

who have made a close study of the 

development of so-called scientific 1 ZO ] , 


Management, not from the outside, 
but on the inside, are quite familiar 
with the general truths brought out OO CL S 
in this report. For one who has e 
labored with the problems of indus- In that Grain of Wheat 
trial efficiency for upwards of ten 
years, the obvious failure of ortho- Many sorts of food cells—about all we need. 
dox scientific management was But some valuable elements which we can’t do without lie 
: : mostly in the outer coats. 

everywhere manifest. It was born That’s why food experts advocate whole wheat. 
in a machine shop, and was itself a 
machine. It was an attempt to ap- Those food cells must be broken to digest. 
ply the science of engineering to the That’s why wheat is cooked or baked. And, to break more 

£ deontiien | onite. ti | cells, you toast it. 
art of directing humanity. such a But toasting, even, hardly breaks up half. 
thing could be done, we would have 


no more industrial unrest, no more Now We Explode Them 


socialism, > radicalism, no " . 4 
ocialism ~ asia radicalism, n¢ That’s the fault which Prof. A. P. Anderson corrected by 
more anything—just peace, rest and steam-exploding wheat. 


complete social equanimity. If the Each food cell, he found, holds a trifle of moisture. So he puts 
eres ey aes : i the wheat kernels in guns. Then revolves those guns for sixty 
ae of engimeering could be ap- minutes in 550 degrees of heat. That converts all the moisture 
plied to human conduct, there would to steam. 
be no overstrain, no breakdown, no The guns are then shot, and the steam explodes. Each food 
wa ; : ; cell is blasted from within. Thus every element in every coat 
nervous prostration. The engineer of the grain is fitted for easy, complete digestion. EO 
always allows an ample facter of Puffed Wheat is whole wheat. But, more than that, it is whole 
safety. But! and a big but it is, it wheat made wholly available. That was never done before. 








was overlooked in the enthusiasm of 


the moment, that there is a vast dif- ‘uff d \ ) Th — 
ference between an “I” beam and P S eat in - 12c 
the beam in a worker’s eye. ° 

Scientific management stood for Puffed Rice Wes 15c 


comaey; ant at liciney Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 
meant production. It was obvious, 


therefore, that those methods which . 
Rabon ite: ¢ 1 ant! Puffed grains derive from the fearful heat a most fascinating 
mechanically increased production, taste. The puffing makes them bubbles, eight times normal size. 
when applied to the human “ma- The walls become thin and fragile, ready to melt in the mouth. 
chine” would be equally effective. The grains are flaky bonbons—food confections—seemingly 


i too dainty to be eaten by the bowlful. But they are only grain. 
But the difference between steel and Serve them as your morning cereals. 


men is this: steel is easily worked bowls of milk. Mix them with your fruit. 
and shaped when hot and men are 
not. Get a men worked up to the 
boiling point and he is ready to ex- 
plode. He simply refuses to be 
squeezed, even in the name of 
science. 

Scientific management is all right 


ee 
provided it treats itself scientifically. Th Q Oat © arn 
It has spent too much time in lit- e uaker s mp ry 
erary presumption, too much time Sole Makers 
i evolving principles, and too much 


time defending itself in behalf of 
such principles. It has been like a 
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doctor trying to force a patient to 
take a dose of medicine when the 
victim was satisfied that the physi- 
cian was a quack. He might be the 
best doctor in the world, but that 
would not induce the patient to take 
his medicine. It is still more diffi- 
cult when the patient feels in good 
health and does not want any medi- 
cine at all. 

If there is one thing the world of 
labor is fighting to get away from it 
is the near incentives offered as a 
reward for toil. The fundamental 





objection to the piece-work system 
lies in its near incentive ideal. It 
offers a wage in proportion to pro- 
duction, but always over a limited 
period. It has been considered good 
policy to get that time down to as 
small a unit as possible. The piece- 
work system measures the efficiency 
of the worker in terms of minutes 
or hours and the worker measures 
his own efficiency in the terms of a 
lifetime. He is not running a hun- 
dred yard dash, he is not racing at 
all; he is traveling from a place 
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Six -Ghi irty> 


$1195 buys more car quality this year than 
ever before—because the production of all parts 
has been so increased that manufacturing cost is 
decreased. Your money has a greater purchasing 
power than formerly—it will buy more equip- 
ment of the same quality, or the same equipment 
of better quality. 
The 1916 Moon Six-30 sells for $1195. The $100 or 
$200 difference between this and the price of many 
other cars buys for you in completeness of equip- 
ment and high quality of materials a sum total 
much greater than is represented by this slight dif- 
ference in price. This statement is supported by 
earnest fact and illustrated by these 
Extra Quality Features 
A Powerful new Continental-Moon 
cylinder, 344x414, cast en bloc with new type re- 
movable cylinder heads. 


New 1916 Delco starting, lighting and ignition system— 
ammeter on dash. 
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Motor, six 


And we haven’t skimped on length—long and roomy— 
118-inch wheelbase. 
Genuine tan Spanish leather. New convex side body 


Stewart vacuum gasoline feed—gasoline tank on rear. 
Stewart speedometer. Silk mohair one-man type top. 
See the Car 


Our dealer in your town will gladly show and demonstrate 


SIX it. Should there be no Moon dealer there, write us. 
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cailed Birth to a distant place called 
Death. Away back in every man’s 
mind is the question: What is really 
worth while? Is it worth while to 
be efficient? He thinks it over and 
replies: Efficient—for what? And we 
scientific management men have 
said: “Bonus,” “Premium” and 
“Profits.” 

Bonus, Premium and Profits, these 
have been the lures of scientific 
management, the panaceas for in- 
dustrial unrest. Faddy names for 
additions to the pay-envelope. Dis- 
proportional wage promotions, the 
discounted wage-bills for efficiency. 

To ignore the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the worker, to substitute a 
rule of blood and iron for the rule of 
a boss’s thumb, was not an enticing 
invitation to labor. Labor has been 
hooked by every known device and is 
shy at all things new and novel. La- 
bor wants to know the meaning of 
efficiency. Labor wants to know 
what scientific management is after. 
Labor wants to know and under- 
stand before it signs the contract. 

To measure the efficiency of men 
by mechanical standards in the 
terms of production will not be ac- 
cepted by labor. Men do not live 
by efficiency alone, and particularly 
productive efficiency. If efficiency 
merely means a_ greater output, 
doubled productivity and a twenty 
per cent wage increase—is it all 
worth while? If efficiency means a 
broadened life, a broadened oppor- 
tunity for initiative and progress, a 
greater quota of social happiness, it 
is well worth while. 

Mere efficiency is that measure- 
ment of men which considers them 
as productive machines, in terms of 
minutes and of hours. Mere effi- 
ciency is bought and paid for with 
bonus plans. Mere efficiency is a 
menace to the weak and an insult to 
the strong. Mere efficiency counts 
pieces, not lives. Mere efficiency is 
measured in pounds and in tons, and 
never in heartfuls of hope. Mere 
efficiency is measured in effort and 
not in the force of ideals. 

A new day is dawning. Even we 
efficiency men are seeing the first 
streaks of day. We are starting 
anew. Scientific management shall 
be a reality, and efficiency shall be 
defined in the terms of humanity. 
There must be a better way, a hap- 
pier way, a more scientific way. 
Scientific management must be good 
management. Scientific management 
must have peace as well as pieces. 
As well as we know machines we 
must know men more—and better. 
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THE RATIONS CAPITAL 


DEFENSE POLITICS 

HARP politicians have their eyes above all other 

things on New York State. They concede that the 
Democrats cannot win if they lose the state. They may 
win by a margin greater than the electoral vote of the 
state, but that is a different matter altogether. There 
are possibly more men in the House of Representatives 
(though not in the Senate) today opposed to any army 
increase whatever than there are in favor of even a mod- 
erate increase. The farmers and small business men in 
the west and south hate taxes and care nothing about 
world politics. If the President had not a program he 
might probably be beaten in New York and other 
eastern states like Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. Even with his personal stand, if no program 
passes, through Congress refusing to follow him, it is 
likely he may be beaten in those critical states. There 
is hard work to be done, therefore, in the next few weeks. 
The defense program must be passed before an effective 
approach can be made to the revenue question. In ad- 
dition to these two items of first political necessity are 
many others of high importance. A break in the ranks of 
preparedness will endanger all the rest. 


TAMMANY 

PEAKING of the importance of New York, the Tam- 

many situation is of course a delicate one. Tammany 
wants to be good and also effective this year, in order to 
win the municipal election next year; but on the other 
hand Tammany in the main has to do what the big cor- 
porations tell it to do. Obviously the only safe way for 
the administration is to go ahead, standing for light, 
ability, foresight, patience, principle. If it should try to 
play machine politics, it would probably hurt itself more 
than it could possibly help itself. It could not be sure of 
increasing the machine’s output in November and it 
would alienate an incalculable number of free voters. 
Hence the importance of matters like the demand of 
O’Gorman to have the second-rate office-seeker Johnson 
in the New York post-office. 


OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 
HE best judges think that even in New York the 
farmers, and small-town and country people gener- 
ally, will vote for such moderate preparedness as the 
President represents rather than for the T. R. and army 
program. If T. R. is not the candidate the Democrats 
have to count on losing practically all of their large 
German vote. They also have to count on an extreme 
shortage of money compared to the Republicans. Money 
counts in legitimate expenses, such as preliminary work, 
with speakers, literature, etc., and automobiles on regis- 
tration and election days, and in the vast amount of 
illicit work that both parties do, especially in farming 
districts, paying bribes under this thin but familiar 
cloak: 
Politician: ““‘We hope vou will be sure to register and 
vote, Mr. Roberts.” 
Farmer: “Wall, I dunno. Things is awful busy jess 
now. Don’t believe we can get away.” 


Politician: “That's all right. You can hire somebody 
to take your place. Here’s $3 to pay a man. And we 
will come for you in an automobile.” 

At a disadvantage regarding money, and under fire 
as the party in power always is, the Democrats have to 
win through enthusiasm over the President’s record, with 
prosperity added, and with Congress’s record also added, 
if it does as well at this session as it did at the preceding 
long session. The President’s record being so large a part 
of the argument, the necessity of keeping appointments 
on a high plane is obvious, for, if the enthusiasm of the 
independent-minded voters is gone, all is gone. 


A RUMOR 

HERE is some ground for the estimate that Hughes 

and Roosevelt, having kept their names off the pri- 
mary lists, Cummins and Fairbanks will go to the 
Chicago convention with more primary delegates than 
any other candidates. The hope of the Fairbanks men 
is that Cummins will represent the power of the progres- 
sive element; that a few ballots will show he is not strong 
enough; and that then the old guard can win for Fair- 
banks. 

Speaking of Fairbanks and his chances, here is a 
tale that is floating about the capital, which we leave 
to our friends in Indiana to investigate. They know the 
record of Jim Watson, also of Harry New. The legend 
relates that Watson and Fairbanks met in Los Angeles, 
by suggestion of Fairbanks, to divide up the best Indiana 
spoils. It was arranged that Fairbanks was to have a 
clear track for the presidency and Watson for the Senate. 
This suited Fairbanks, who thinks himself ideally fit for 
the chief job, and Watson, who would rather run for 
something he might conceivably get. Some time after the 
division was made Watson got an idea that the clique to 
which both he and Fairbanks belong was not living up 
to the arrangements. The comments in Fairbank’s organ,. 
The Indianapolis News, looked ominous. Soon he dis- 
covered that Harry New was scheduled, instead of him- 
self, for the senatorship. In a fury Watson made pro- 
posals to back the Roosevelt interests in Indiana. If all 
this turns out to be true, and Jim Watson, with his record, 
appears as the Indiana leader among the Roosevelt forces 
in Chicago next June, the gods, who love to laugh, will 
have a chance. 


WARS OF CONVENIENCE 

HE introduction into Congress of a bill to neutralize 

the Philippines very soon suggests one of the main 
justifications of the President’s Mexican policy. The war 
with Spain is now generally deemed a disgrace. President 
McKinley was forced into it by ambitious politicians and 
an unscrupulous press. The country gained nothing that 
could not have been gained by diplomacy, and it became 
burdened with a responsibility of which it is now thor- 
oughly tired. It increased two professional reputations, 
those of Admiral Dewey and General Wood, and one 
political reputation, that of Colonel Roosevelt, but the 
country, outside of the talk centres, is not ready to invade 
Mexico even when the Colonel advises us to send General 
Wood to make a further reputation. 
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